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A TREATISE ON DRUGS 


Aldous Huxley 


ie other day I discovered, dusty and neglected on one 
of the upper shelves of the local bookshop, a ponderous 
work by a German pharmacologist. The price was not high; 
I paid and carried home the unpromising-looking treasure. 
It was a thick book, dense with matter and, in manner, a 
model of all that literary style should not be. 


Strictly, an unreadable book. Nevertheless, I read it from 
cover to cover with a passionate and growing interest. For 
this book was a kind of encyclopaedia of drugs. Opium and 
its modern derivatives, morphia and heroin; cocaine and 
the Mexican peyotl; the hashish of India and the Near East; 
the agaric of Siberia; the kawa of Polynesia; the betel of 
the East Indies; the now universal alcohol; the ether, the 
chloral, the veronal of the contemporary West - not one 
was omitted. 


By the time I had reached the last page I knew something 
about the history, the geographical distribution, the mode 
of preparation and the physiological and psychological 
effects of all the delicious poisons by means of which men 
have constructed, in the midst of an unfriendly 
world, their brief and precarious paradises. 


The story of drug-taking constitutes one of the 
most curious and also, it seems to me, one of the 
most significant chapters in the natural history of 
human beings. Everywhere and at all times, men 
and women have sought, and duly found, the 
means of taking a holiday from the reality of 
their generally dull and often acutely unpleasant 
existence. A holiday out of space, out of time, in 
the eternity of sleep or ecstasy, in the heaven or 
the limbo of visionary phantasy. "Anywhere, 
anywhere out of the world." 
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Tis issue of our Bulletin is dedicated to Aldous Huey, 
author, essayist, and philosopher. His body of creative 
writings represents a transitional journey from the rational 
and intellectual imperatives of his earlier years to the mystical 
transfigurations he describes in his later works, a process he 
felt was strongly influenced by his ingestion of mescaline and 
other hallucinogenic substances. 


His abiding interest in exploring the nature of reality, as 
perceived through changing states of consciousness, places 
him in the company of other distinguished modern workers in 
the field of consciousness research, such as William James, 
Hans Kliver, Albert Hofmann, and Sidney Cohen. 


The first article, by Aldous Huxley himself, was written as a 
newspaper feature in 1934 and presents an early appraisal of 
non-medical drug use. Despite his lack of personal experience, 
Huxley’s ability to foresee the psycho-social implications of 
mind-altering drugs was extraordinary. 


Subsequent contributions include the first publication of a 
dialogue between Huxley and Gerald Heard on the impact of 
drugs on consciousness, a congenial account by Humphry 
Osmond of Huxley’s noted mescaline experience, as well as a 
candid interview of Laura Huxley by Oscar Janiger. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


We are pleased to present the second memorial issue of our Bulletin, which is 
dedicated to Aldous Huxley, one of the great visionary thinkers of the 20th 
century. We are especially pleased to present a previously unpublished 
discussion between Aldous Huxley and the British philosopher Gerald Heard. 
Activities 

We are currently sponsoring an ongoing lecture series: “The Frontiers of 
Modern Consciousness Research". Presentations to date have included Stephen 
LaBerge on “Lucid Dreaming", Marlene Dobkin de Rios on "Sacred Plants and 
the Shamanic Vision", Christian Ratsch on "Medical and Ritual Uses of 
Psychoactive Plants", a Huichol art exhibit entitled "Art and Altered States", 
and two evenings of LSD films. 


Staff 


We would like to welcome Paul Nahra, J.D., who has recently been appointed 
Curator for Acquisitions. The Foundation is actively pursuing the acquisition of 
materials which have previously been promised. We would like to thank John 
Marks for his contribution, and Hanscarl Leuner, M.D., of G6ttingen, 
Germany, for the donation of his library and papers on psychoactive substances. 


In Memoriam 

It was with great sadness that we learned of the passing of Arthur Chandler on” 
April 23, 1991. Chandler, one of the pioneers of clinical LSD research in 
Southern California, is survived by his wife Renee and his daughter Vanessa. 
We would like to express our deepest thanks to his widow, who has graciously 
agreed to donate his relevant papers to the Foundation. 


Laura Huxley 

We would like to wish Laura Huxley a happy birthday on November 2 and 
thank her for her assistance with this issue. 

Membership 

We would also like to welcome our new Founding and Charter Members and 


acknowledge their generous support: Robert and Melisa Barnhart, Dan Bellin, 
Michael Gilbert, Kell Houssels, and Ivan Kruglak. 


Let D ey 


Robert D. Zanger 
President and C der 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of The Albert Hofmann Foundation is to establish a library 


and world information center dedicated to the scientific study of human 
consciousness. Our unique library, art gallery, and conference center 
houses an extensive collection of books, journals, research reports, and 
art. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Aldous Huxley 


A\taous Huxley was born on July 26, 1894 in 
Godalming, Surrey, England. His family included some 
of the most innovative thinkers in Britain. His 
grandfather, Thomas H. Huxley, was an early proponent 
of evolutionary thought and a champion of Charles 
Darwin’s ideas. His efforts on behalf of the latter earned 
him the nickname "Darwin’s bulldog". Aldous himself 
was the second of three sons of Leonard Huxley, a 
distinguished biographer and man of letters. Julian, 
Aldous’ older brother, was instrumental in developing the 
modern synthetic theory of evolution, while Andrew, his 
younger brother, was co-recipient of the 1963 Nobel 
Prize for Physiology or Medicine for his work on nervous 
cell conduction and muscle fiber activity. 


While still a student at Eton, Aldous contracted keratitis; 
this condition affected his eyesight, so that for the rest of 
his life, he could only read with difficulty. After taking 
his degree from Oxford in 1916, he spent most of his 
time in Italy before relocating to Los Angeles in the late 
1930s. Here, he became a central figure among a group 


of British expatriates which included Christopher 
Isherwood, Alan Watts, and Gerald Heard. 


Aldous’ first two novels, Crome Yellow (1921) and Antic 
Hay (1923), established his reputation as a writer with a 
pessimistic and biting wit. The dark vision of Brave New 
World (1932), his early classic, showed Huxley at his 
acerbic best. 


With time, Huxley began to explore various religions and 
mystical traditions alongside more mundane topics. His 
attempts to pick out the threads common to a number of 
religious traditions resulted in The Perennial Philosophy 
(1946), a more optimistic work whose unifying vision 
contrasted sharply with the dark divisiveness of the war 
years. The Devils of Loudon (1952) provided a further 
demonstration of the integrative nature of Huxley’s 
vision. This brilliant reconstruction of the political, 
social, and psychological factors which to a seventeenth 
century witchcraft trial in Loudon, France, was a case 
study of the dark side of religious fanaticism. 


In 1953, Huxley had his first encounter with mescaline. 
This event had a profound impact upon his thought, for 
it provided an experiential counterpart to his intellectual 
musings. The publication of The Doors of Perception 
(1954), originally intended as a personal report of his 
mescaline experiences to Humphry Osmond, was to have 
unforeseen effects, for it introduced the subject of 
psychedelics to a broad, educated circle. 


Huxley’s myriad interests culminated in his last work, 
Island (1963), which offered an optimistic alternative to 
the dystopian vision of Brave New World. In the utopian 
society of Island, Huxley described a culture which 
incorporated the best of East and West. The islanders’ 
"moksha" ritual also foreshadowed the manner of his own 
death. 


On November 22, 1963, Huxley moved beyond the doors 
of perception. As he lay dying of cancer, he asked his 
wife Laura to inject him with 100 micrograms of LSD. 
Imaginative, inquisitive, and open, Aldous Huxley died 
as he had lived. 


Other works: Those Barren Leaves (1925), Point Counter 
Point (1928), Eyeless in Gaza (1936), Grey Eminence 
(1941), Ape and Essence (1949), Heaven and Hell 
(1956), Collected Essays (1958), Literature and Science 
(1963). 


TRANSFORMATIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
ALDOUS HUXLEY AND GERALD HEARD 


Tis is an abridged version of a discussion between 
Aldous Huxley and the British author and philosopher, 
Gerald Heard. The talk was given in 1956, at my 
invitation, at the California College of Medicine in Los 
Angeles. While Aldous was quite receptive to the idea of 
speaking to the medical students and their guests at the 
college, he asked whether he could also have his good 
friend Gerald Heard, who was very interested in 
transformations of consciousness, on the platform as well. 
I recall his description of Gerald as "the best informed 
man alive". Heard graciously replied that he had read all 
of Aldous’ works, but hoped that Aldous had not had to 
read all of his. On the afternoon of the talk, we arrived 
at the college auditorium, only to find that the custodian, 
in a fit of pique, refused to make the room available. We 
finally convinced him that this was a special occasion and 
that we were - for the most part - a law-abiding and 
orderly group. This most unforgettable afternoon, which 
began on this note, did not end until our diligent 
guardian shut off the lights and threatened to throw us all 
out. 


Huxley’s book The Doors of Perception had been out for 
about three years and was being widely read and 
discussed. This was a time of discovery and excitement, 
and the dialogue between Huxley and Heard captures the 
spirit of that extraordinary period. This unique document 
contains their only public exchange of views on the 
importance of altering states of consciousness and the 
role of psychedelic (hallucinogenic) substances. 


It is with great satisfaction that excerpts of this 
manuscript are appearing for the first time in The 
Bulletin of the Albert Hofmann Foundation, where at 
long last it will see the light of day among friends. Laura 
Huxley has graciously assented to write an introduction 
some thirty years after the discussion took place. 


Oscar Janiger 


HEARD: The first thing to note is that everybody’s 
experience in this field is their own. That does not mean 
to say that it is incommunicable or that it hasn’t certain 
things in common with the experience of others. But it 
does have an element of uniqueness about it. 


That difference is going to come out in the discussion this 
afternoon, and we shall have to be extremely tolerant and 
understanding if we are to understand each other’s 


A\tdous used to call it “our Mutt and Jeff act." 
Listening to Gerald and Aldous, my impression 
was of two acrobatic virtuosos whose trapeze was 
the earth and all the stars and whose time 
sequence began with the Big Bang and modulated 
into Timelessness. The frame of reference of 
Gerald and Aldous was often out of my reach. 
However, when they dialogued, there was delight 
even when not all the sophisticated, scholarly 
shading was understood; the delight in witnessing 
two great minds playing together with the 
magnificent toys they had been given by Nature 
and Nurture; a delight in seeing how their 
friendship expressed itself by balancing their act 
spontaneously and without effort. 


It was fun to see how - as Gerald almost 
irretrievably launched into further and further 


exploration, his eyes growing even larger and 
bluer - Aldous would, probably in consideration of 
the breathless audience, bring him back with a 
down-to-earth statistic: "As you know, Gerald, we 
are producing five thousand million tons of 
garbage now, while at the time of Christ... ." 


With vim and vigor, Gerald would pick up the 
new subject: together, they would interweave 
garbage and Buddha and quantum and Agape and 
Eros. 


It is our good luck that Oscar Janiger - spiritual 
impresario - shares with us this unique dialogue of 
two Renaissance Men and the demanding questions 
of an elite audience. 


July 1987 
Laura Huxley 
Los Angeles, California 


language, because what we’re talking about would 
probably not be able to be rendered in any language. In 
a language of very considerable sophistic Chinese, you 
get in the Tao-Te-Ching, the great classical text of the 
rise of the most intuitive of all the philosophies, Taoism, 
the basic axiom, "Those who know don’t say, and those 
who say don’t know." Well, that seems to stop all 
experience. It doesn’t stop all experience, but it makes 


discussion extremely difficult except with those people 
who have had the experience. That’s why I’m on the 
platform today with Mr. Huxley, because we have both 
been doing this research very largely together for a 
considerable time. The Doors of Perception was written 
by a man who essentially is aware of the sensory world 
outside and commands language to describe it. This is an 
artist describing in perfectly lucid prose what I might 
call, "the threshold experiences of the mescaline given 
under the most favorable conditions." Then, his other 
book takes us a step further: Heaven and Hell. And as 
you see from the pungency of those two titles that, 
whereas we started with "Heaven," we may very easily 
end up with some very curious sidelights on what the 
medieval mind and, indeed, the Buddhist mind, called a 
"hell world." 


We might start by discussing the beginning of the 
journey. Aldous, would you say something about the 
transition between the doors of perception and the 
preliminary conclusions which a person has when they 
first go into it and are prepared for it. And the next 
stage -- the heaven and hell. 


HUXLEY: The interesting thing about the mescaline and 
the LSD experience is that it tends to be a progressive 
experience. That is, if you take it more than once, you 
learn to handle the drug better and go further. It is, of 
course, a profoundly important sociological and psycho- 
logical fact that consciousness-changing drugs of various 
kinds have been used since time immemorial and 
generally used in relation to religion. Man has an 
absolutely fundamental drive, that I call the "drive to self- 
transcendence." This, I think, has always been a 
fundamental desire of the human mind - to get beyond 
this insulated selfhood to which we are condemned. And 
people have done it in every kind of way. But the fact 
remains that sometimes this happens spontaneously. There 
are certain people who quite easily pass through - we 
must always use in discussing the mind some kind of 
material metaphor - a door into another world and this is, 
of course, one of the strangest facts of human nature. 


We all carry around with us, generally without knowing 
it, an enormous mental universe, which is certainly quite 
as large as the physical universe, to which we very rarely 
penetrate. Many people have a hint of its nature and it is 
felt to be intrinsically so extraordinary that people have 


used in the course of history, and in all the religious 
traditions, every kind of means in order to break through. 
There are, of course, purely psychological means, and 
there are other means like fasting and insomnia and what 
Hebb and Lilly call “restricted environments", which 
have been used by the hermits and mystics of every 
religion from time immemorial, and sometimes 
accidentally, even a hit on the head will do this, though 
this is, of course, a rather random way of producing the 
effect. One of the commonest methods used in all the 
religious traditions has been the chemical method. Now, 
this seems an extraordinary paradox that pharmacology is 
probably older than agriculture. 


In the Hindu tradition, in the Vedic hymns, [we find a] 
discussion of this mysterious substance “soma." Nobody 
knows exactly what the soma plant was, but it was a 
consciousness-changing plant which was used by the 
priests to obtain access to the gods, especially the god 
Indra. In Siberia and Central America, fungi are still used 
ritually. Then, of course, wine has been used too, all 
over the Mediterranean and the European world. 


In all the cases, consciousness-changing drugs have been 
equated with deity. For example, in the Greek tradition, 
Dionysus is not only the god of wine, but wine is 
Dionysus. He is called "Theoynus" - one word, meaning 
"god wine." Similarly, the Celtic people had various gods 
of mead and beer. You find traces of this in the Old 
Testament, where it was quite clear that the prophets 
frequently denounced people who tried to introduce this 
kind of rite into the Hebrew religion. 


William James has a very remarkable passage in The 
Varieties of Religious Experience about alcohol, where he 
says that the hold which alcohol has upon man is because 
it stimulates what he calls the mystical faculties. He says 
that drunkenness says “yes," unifies, opens up. Whereas 
sobriety closes in and says "no". And he says it is one of 
the great paradoxes and tragedies of our human condition 
that a drug which in its earlier stages produces effects 
which are universally felt to be excellent should, in its 
later stages, be so devastatingly destructive a poison. 


Many of the naturally occurring consciousness changers 
don’t do much harm. These include the mushrooms which 
are consumed in Central America, and the peyote of the 
Indians of the Southwest and of Northern Mexico, who 
can apparently go on taking peyote for fifty years and 
never have to increase the dose and never become 
addicted to it. The really remarkable thing about these 
new drugs - lysergic acid diethylamide and mescaline - is 
that they, physiologically speaking, can be taken without 
doing any grave harm. They do, unquestionably, open the 
door into this other world. Now, we have to discuss ha 
is the nature of this other world. 


There are two things that generally happen to the person 
who takes mescaline or lysergic acid. First of all, he 
finds that the external world, with his eyes opened, is 
transfigured. There is a kind of incredible transformation 
of the outer world which becomes exactly like the 
descriptions of the earthly paradise. The world takes on 
aspects of beauty and significance which are unbelievable 
to us who live in the ordinary state. 


Here a very interesting speculation arises. Maybe this is 
the world as it should be seen, as in fact, it really is, 
whatever the word "really" may exactly mean. But 
because we are animals who have to survive on the 
surface of this planet, our brain narrows down the whole 
field of consciousness to those aspects of consciousness 
which are useful for survival. For purposes of survival, 
we have to narrow our view down through this purely 
day-to-day utilitarian consciousness. I tried to point out in 
this little book, Heaven and Hell, that these visions are 
unquestionably the source of the ideas which have 
occurred in all religions and folklores of the other world 
- the earthly paradise, a fairyland, or heaven. The 
parallels are so close between these traditional accounts 
of the other world and the accounts given by those who 
have taken peyote or mescaline or lysergic acid that there 
can be no doubt that the other world is permanently 
lodged inside our skulls. 


HEARD: Suddenly, subtly, irresistibly, the focus is 
changed - Huxley said it need not be done by a drug - it 
can be done by having enormous power of attention. The 
ancient Greeks saw the whole world as the "line." They 
were seeing a thing which they called "Pan." Socrates, 
when he makes his very famous prayer, immediately 
begins: "Oh, Pan, and all the gods of this place . . ." But 
what was the experience of the ordinary Greek man when 
he saw Pan? Panic! Panic is suddenly realizing, "Little 
fellow, you are not up to your own business here. And 
this isn’t your oyster to open. All your muscles and your 
confidence are not much use when you’ re confronted with 
this. You’re a wingless midge in the clutched palm of 
Pan." It’s the realization that this thing is in some way 
enormously alive - that the life that flows in you, flows 
in it. 


his is the world as it should be 


HUXLEY: Yes. I think that we should stress this; that 
the experience of beauty and significance are undoubtedly 
always associated with a sense of the incredible aliveness 
of the universe. Whenever you read accounts of 
spontaneous happenings of this kind, this is always 


stressed. I think now we can go on to the next stage. It is 
precisely this - the sense that the whole subject/object 
division of the universe is illusory - that in some way 
there isn’t an absolute division. Here again, words fail 
completely because our grammar and syntax are based 
upon the subject/object notion and we don’t have any 
language which expresses this togetherness of the two 
aspects of the transaction. 


Here we come to another very important point: the 
significance of the person who administers the drug and 
of the surroundings in which it is taken. There are certain 
researchers who are so highly scientific about its use that 
they get only negative results from it. They say the drug 
produces solely schizophrenia when, in fact, they do, 
because their own nature is touched. People who take the 
drug become temporarily schizophrenic. But if the drug 
is taken with somebody who himself has taken it and 
knows what it is all about and who has the right to 
grieve, sympathize, and empathize with his people, then 
you will not get this phenomena. 


HEARD: Another factor that may be raised here is the 
possibility that the experience may be used for diagnostic 
purposes - for being able to put aside your own prejudice 
about a person when you look at them and see them, to 
use Spinoza’s phrase, “sub species eternitatis." You 
perceive with a complete lack of prejudgment that this 
person might be interesting and useful to me, or this 
person might be hostile to me, simply wishing to have 
insight into what ever is going on there. In larger doses, 
in certain cases, it can promote the recall of very 
traumatic material and help to boil off this material in a 
very short time. It will do in a single session what it 
would take months of free association to do under 
prescribed psychoanalytic procedures. It obviously has to 
be used with enormous skill, and so far, it’s been done 
very little and I think there’s not enough experience to 
say what would be done with it, although I think it’s 
promising. 


A person passionately sees his ego, knows it may be as 
offensive as their worst enemies have said, and yet at the 
same time, what else have I got? Have I got to drown in 
this? You get a terrible passage in Cardinal Newman. Do 
you remember, Aldous, where he says this terror, not 
that of falling into hell, but this awful terror of falling 
into nothingness. Of I, John Henry Newman, becoming 
nothing. The persona melting. Give that up and 
immediately [you become] like a person struggling with 
a general anesthetic. The pain is acute. 


HUXLEY: It is very like that extraordinary short novel 
of Tolstoy’s: The Death of Ivan Illich. This man, who is 
dying of cancer, struggles and struggles against it and 
suffers anguish of course, and then at the moment of 
death - he’s been pushed along this dark tunnel and sees 


the light at the end. There is a curious analogue between 
the drug experience and dying. The discovery of 
something at the end of the tunnel - you are the tunnel. 


HEARD: LSD should be used by people who have 
reached our age and are showing to their physician 
extreme signs of the senile melancholy brought on by fear 
of death. They’re quite healthy, but they’re just panicked 
by the fact that they will have to go. However, the 
actuaries know within a few months when you will go. I 
think everybody here who hasn’t read The Death of Ivan 
Illich should read it as an introduction to this state 
because, as Mr. Huxley mentioned at the beginning, 
Tolstoy saw all the images disappear and this tunnel 
appear, no longer black in front of the eyes. And at the 
end of it, a blue light. It is called the clear light of the 
void. It either gives a sense of the most tremendous 
release, after which you know that death doesn’t matter 
in the slightest, or it gives you the sense of the ultimate 
terror - like dropping into this void and being completely 
melted. 


HUXLEY: I remember the first time I took it with Dr. 
Humphry Osmond. We were sitting in my library and 
looking at the books, which of course have different 
colored bindings and certain colors seemed to stand out 
more than the others. But what was very strange was that 
at one moment I would be seeing this at an immensely 
intense level as though it had been painted in the 15th 
century by Fra. Angelico, and at another time I would be 
seeing it as though it had been painted in the 17th century 
by a Baroque painter. Both were quite extraordinary; they 
were the same, and yet quite different. Things are seen 
not conceptually, but as they are immediately given. 


In this state, you bypass the whole verbal life. After all, 
we live like icebergs immersed in given reality, but 
projecting to a very large extent into words - into 
universe of concepts : 


ately given, but the thing as inigeeieied i in terms of our 
old stale memories of concepts and abstractions. But here 
you do not have this. In the Kantian phrase you see the 
thing in itself, whatever this may mean. You see your 
immediate experience and don’t have to go through this 
distracting medium of the concepts. 


terms of the old, because we respond in terms of 
remembered abstractions and concepts and memories. But 
we should also be able to respond immediately to things. 


HEARD: We have a world which is still run ninety 
percent on precedent. 


HUXLEY: I was talking to Alan Watts the other day. 
He was arguing that somebody had written about 
mescaline and what nonsense it was to insist that it had 
any relation to a religious experience because all of his 
experiences have been an enormous burst of laughter at 
the oddity of the world. Watts said, "This is a religious 
experience, a profound absurdity of the world which we 
have made." And you do get this. I remember the first 
time I took it and was confronted by the spectacle of 
brand new cars in the street. They seemed to be so 
inconceivably funny, and undoubtedly the 1957 models 
would seem still funnier. 


JANIGER: Are there any questions from the group? 


PARTICIPANT: To what degree would you say this 
heightened emotional experience which seems to emerge 
under this particular drug might be similar in some vague 
degree to a heightened state of what, lacking a better 
term, is called "love." In other words, is there a 
similarity between what people feel in the rush of 
emotion that comes with a violent love relationship and 
the particular type of feeling or emotional experience that 
comes from the drug. 


HUXLEY: Well, I would think again, this is another 
method of opening the door. If you look at the literary 
examples, I think you will see that they are very much 
the same, this sense of a transfigured outer world. 


HEARD: I think that this love tends to these stages: 
caritas, love, joy, peace. The final thing is this enormous 
peace. 


HUXLEY: You are absolutely right. One of the 
interesting things about these drugs is that they can open 
the world to peace. It’s a journey. You go through these 
stages but at the end there seems to be this thing, this 
immense peace which has an enormous challenge. It’s not 
possessive, it’s not violent, and it’s not excited. It is 
immensely aware of phrases for the critical, ethical term 


which Schweitzer uses - reverence for life. 


PARTICIPANT: Mr. Huxley. This concerns the 
practical applications of these drugs - mescaline or 
lysergic acid. Most of your characters in Brave New 
World had this soma. I wonder if you foresee the 
possibility of the use of some of these drugs rather 
universally in the future. 


HUXLEY: Actually, soma is a great deal more like 
Milltown [meprobamate, a tranquilizer], which is now 
being sold at the rate of one billion pills per annum and 
accelerating. Another pretty obvious point is that without 
any question pharmacology is just getting into its stride. 
Like it or not, we are going to see a very large number 
of consciousness-changing drugs being produced at 
relatively very small physiological cost and I feel quite 
sure that ten, fifteen, twenty years from now, there will 
have to be a great deal of thought about this problem. 
There will have to be a meeting of minds - psychologists, 
sociologists, physiologists, moralists, theologians - to 
discuss the relationship between this consciousness 
changing and the conduct of life. 


And then, of course, there’s another problem: man 
obviously has always had this desire for self- 
transcendence and, as a matter of history, always made 
use of various chemicals for doing this. One of the most 
ancient of these chemicals, and the most widely used at 
present, is alcohol. As William James pointed out, this is 
a very remarkable drug at the beginning, but in the end 
it’s very serious. And as we’re now seeing more and 
more, alcohol happens to be completely incompatible with 
the automobile. So I can very emphatically imagine 
twenty-five years from now when a number of these 
substances have been produced, a discussion of whether 


it might not be a good thing if we have to allow a 
permitted drug. It’s quite clear that every civilization has 
to have permitted drugs. May it not be better to shift 
from alcohol, which is not entirely satisfactory, and do 
something else which is physiologically more prosperous? 


JANIGER: It was often said that you could cure an 
alcoholic by putting him on opium. 


PARTICIPANT: Has this experience changed your 
approach to the world around you? 


HEARD: Yes, I think it has. We’re guinea pigs; we’re 
working, you see, for particular results. Suddenly, a 
change in the vividness of the light - the intensity of the 
colors - the power of composition - and then, 
unexpectedly arrives this pure delight in the world. It 
isn’t a sorry place. It’s ablaze with this result. It’s gone 
again in a moment but keeps coming back. 


HUXLEY: One of the things which is very interesting 
under the drugs is this sense of intense gratitude. An 
intense gratitude for this incomparable world which we 
live in. And so, I think to some extent one doesn’t 
complain quite so much about the world as one used to. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
AND THE PSYCHEDELIC REVOLUTION 


Humphry Osmond, M.D. 


AH, umphry Osmond, the man who coined the term 
"psychedelic", is currently serving as psychiatrist for the 
Nova Program for chronic schizophrenics at Bryce 
Hospital, in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Born in Milford 
(outside London) on July 1, 1917, Osmond trained in 
medicine at Thomas Guy’s Hospital, London, and 
received his M.D. in late 1942. Shortly thereafter, he was 
inducted into military service in His Majesty’s Navy. He 
was posted to a psychiatric section of a naval hospital 
shortly before the allied invasion of Normandy, and it 
was there that he had his first dealings with schizophrenic 
patients. After his demobilization in November, 1947, 
Osmond married his wife "Amith". Following 6 months of 
additional training in neurology at Guy’s under Sir 
Charles Symonds, he worked for 3 years at St. George’s 
Hospital in London. 


About this time, Osmond and his English colleague John 
Smythies had been working on a theory of schizophrenia 
based upon a_ wmescaline-like adrenalin-derivative. 
Osmond had his first encounter with a_ psychedelic 
substance (400 milligrams of mescaline) in Smythies’ 
London flat in 1951, just a few weeks before he left for 
Canada, and, as he said, "it threw an entirely new light 
on this". Smythies and Osmond’s paper on the adrenalin- 
derivative theory was published in early 1952 (Journal of 
Mental Health). It was this paper which was eventually to 
lead to his first encounter with Aldous Huxley. 


After reading our paper, Aldous wrote to John Smythies 
(who was now in Canada as well) and invited him to Los 
Angeles. Yet since I had to leave Saskatchewan for a 
while anyway, I wrote Aldous and told him I’d like to 
call upon him. As Maria (Aldous’s wife) later told me, 
Aldous came downstairs one morning and said, "Why 
don’t we ask this Canadian to stay with us?" Maria was 
quite surprised, because Aldous was so jealous of his 
privacy that not even Julian, his brother, was allowed to 
stay at their house. And so Aldous invited me to visit. At 
first, I was intimidated, but Amith told me that I would 
never forgive myself if I didn’t go. She was right. I did 
go, and I took my mescaline with me. 


I spent several days with Aldous, and was beginning to 
wonder whether he even remembered the mescaline. But 
when he told me that he had purchased a tape recorder 
before my arrival and had checked with his doctor as 
well, I knew he was serious. On May 4, 1953, I gave 
Aldous 400 milligrams of mescaline. In water, mescaline 


dissolves into a kind of oily swirl. I looked at this, and 
wondered what the outcome would be. Since there is 
always a real finite risk, and since no one knew how 
mescaline worked, I was concerned that I might be 
remembered as the man who had gone to California and 
driven Aldous Huxley mad. I later discovered that Aldous 
was remarkably tough, and I think the outcome proved, 
on the whole, very favorable. 


We did it in his living room, we had nice flowers about, 
it was a familiar place, Maria was there and was very 
supportive (she did not take mescaline until later). In a 
way, Aldous’s great detachment and his great knowledge 
formed a kind of ritual background to the experience, as 
if he had been preparing himself for this for much of a 
lifetime. 


This was the only time I ever gave Aldous anything. 
After I left Los Angeles, he wrote The Doors of 
Perception. He had initially intended it simply as a report 
to me, but after I’d read it, I urged him to submit it for 
publication, and he thought it might just be possible that 
Harpers would take it. He had no idea, of course, that it 
would become a best seller and have extraordinary 
effects. 


Apart from the experiences he described in The Doors of 
Perception, Aldous’ mescaline experience appeared to 
have worked more subtle changes as well. His daughter- 
in-law, Ellen Hufty, who was very close to Aldous and 
very fond of him, thought that the experience had done 
him a great deal of good, and so did Maria. Aldous had 
always been extremely kindly, but I think they felt he’d 
become less detached about human beings. After all, he 
had rather the Huxley view of humans, which practically 
puts them at the other hand of a microscope or a 
telescope. 


But as I said, I think this detachment was of great 
advantage. I think too that the experience made him 
realize that even though he knew perfectly well how 
complicated people are, they’re even more complicated 


that anyone would ever like to think. 


We kept writing one another, and I would see Aldous 
from time to time. We soon began to develop a plan. We 
wanted to undertake a series of small experiments using 
persons whom we felt would be able to have a similarly 
powerful experience and then be able to write about it. 
We applied to the Ford Foundation for funding, but got 
absolutely nothing. And Aldous said that in the future he 
would buy only Chevys. But the fact was that the Ford 
Foundation got cold feet. They would have supported us, 
they wanted to, and Aldous had some good connections 
there. It would have been a very cheap and simple thing. 
We had people lined up and we had some who had 
already had sessions. We probably had Bertrand Russell 
lined up as well. Aldous felt that he could persuade 
Bertie. 


We were getting a list together of these people but very 
unfortunately it then fell through. We also wanted to 
collect information as to the sort of uses which such 
experiences might have in a modern culture. Aldous, 
after all, had already written about this in Brave New 
World, but there it was being used mainly for its euphoric 
effects and that was a sort of dystopia of a kind. 


These were some of the questions Aldous and I wished to 
explore. But in the interval, of course, the very fact that 
The Doors of Perception had been published meant that 
the subject was no longer a secret. This was something 
we had not thought about. The head start which we had 
hoped to get from our selected group fell through. 


By this time I had transferred to Princeton, and I began 
to hear from Aldous that he was worried that people were 
talking about LSD. In 1960, on the night of the Kennedy 
election, Aldous and I had dinner with Timothy Leary in 
Cambridge. Aldous was giving the Kriesge Lecture there. 
After dinner, Aldous asked about my impressions of 
Timothy. And I said, "Well, he seems a very nice chap, 
you know, but he seems a bit stuffy." Aldous agreed. 
I’ve never made a worse judgement in my life! That was 
a great stimulus to my interest in human typologies. 
Aldous later wrote me that Timothy was like a very 
naughty schoolboy who likes playing tricks on the 
masters. But he doesn’t know that one day the masters 
will do something. They are not as forgiving as he. And 
in many ways, the masters were not as decent as he was. 
The reason I thought he was so stuffy was that he was on 


his best Harvard behavior. He’d got himself crew cut, 
presumably a hangover from West Point, and he got a 
grey flannel suit, and he looked like the typical grey 
flannel suited, crew cutted chap of the era. This was 
before Viet Nam and everything. This was the sort of 
chap who was going to rescue us all. And Timothy 
managed to do a wonderful simulation. 


Aldous was worried, and not long thereafter, the famous 
"green LSD" came along, made by a chemist friend of 
Timothy’s. Timothy felt he could recommend it, because 
the chap took it himself. Well if you know anything about 
chemists, that is in no way recommendable. I raised the 
question with Timothy and with Aldous, and said I didn’t 
like the look of this green LSD. LSD in solution is gin 
white. 


Timothy had always liked to look upon Aldous as his 
guru, which he believed was a compliment. But Aldous, 
being a friend of Krishnamurti, had a great suspicion of 
gurus. Because Krishnamurti, who was himself a guru, 
had told Aldous that the important thing was to steer 
clear of all gurus. Krishnamurti had good reason to say 
this, for he had been trained to be a guru from youth, and 
he knew that gurus are not always as they appear. Also, 
the very fact that you see someone as your guru changes 
your relation to them, so that you cease to be able to get 
the cooperative benefits from their company. You hang 
on every word - you often hang on the wrong word. 


We had hoped to head Timothy off. But Timothy’s idea, 
which you can see has something to it, is a very 
democratic one: the more, the merrier. The more often 
people take it, the better it will inevitably be. We English 
don’t really believe that. We are very parochial and 
exclusive people and like to have tiny groups of people 
who believe they have some superior value. And so the 
vices of the Americans and the British are quite different. 
Our vice was the belief that a total democratic experience 
might be a total disaster. And our error was in not asking 
whether this could be applied to large numbers of people 
who would obviously have the right to benefit - if it 
would benefit. And that large question is still open. 


Aldous’ advice to Timothy was to behave like an 
anthropologist who is examining a dangerous tribe. You 
mustn’t trust them one inch but you mustn’t harm them 
either. It was good advice. I can understand that 
Timothy, who has on the whole a benevolent nature, must 
have disliked the idea that he shouldn’t trust and benefit 
his own country-people. At that time, the greatest of all 
seductions was that if you gave this to people they would 
then, up to a point, join you in your view of the 
illumination. This was the answer to everything. And of 
course, nothing is the answer to everything. But it’s an 
extraordinary and strange story. 


Albert Hofmann thought that psychedelics, in the long 
term, would be used as mind expanders, in some kind of 
ritual context. You can’t do human things without rituals, 
we’re not well organized enough for that. We’re not like 
wolves or hyenas or other well-conducted animals who 
know how to get on in a pack. We have to learn how to 
do it. And therefore, for all of our many activities, 
particularly our most important ones, we have to develop 
rituals. And these we have to learn how to use, and we 
have to see them. We shouldn’t view rituals merely as 
some kind of magical hocus-pocus. In actual fact they are 
magical, but what their magic is about is to focus our 
brains and minds and make us appreciate the fact that 
these things can only be done socially. 


Unfortunately, we always tend to look upon the ritual 
itself as the very essence of the affair. It’s not. But it 
happens to be one of the essential ingredients. Without it, 
you don’t-get anywhere. On the other hand, ritual is only 
part of the context, and this has been the tragedy of 
nearly every religion so far. 


Many biochemical changes are produced in a small way 
by rituals, deprivations, and things like this, and the 
experiences that they produce are not only extremely 
compelling to those who have them, but they are also the 
basis of much religion. Aldous liked to speak of Thomas 
Aquinas, who became ill and had a transcendental 
experience. Afterwards, he told his pupils, much to their 
surprise, that everything that he had written was of very 
little importance compared with that which he had 
experienced. Experience is the key. One of the other very 
important things that psychedelics are so useful in is that 
if you start thinking about time with the benefit of their 
help you take a very different point of view than if you 
take only human time. 


Today, these substances have the same importance that 
they have always had. People will continue to face the 


same questions that the mystics have forever asked: What 
is there to it? What is it? Existence is inconceivably 
strange. And because we want to limit that strangeness, 
we produce formulas, but these formulas end up by 
imprisoning us. It is important for students today to learn 
that what is most accepted now is almost certain to be 
challenged within their lifetimes, and maybe refuted. 
Everything they take for granted today was absolute 
nonsense once. Who ever heard of black holes? And it is 
very difficult, it’s actually frightening, for students to be 
told this, but they have to learn how to start facing fear. 
First of all, by admitting fear. 


And so I think Aldous actually helped launched the 
psychedelic movement. Without The Doors of Perception, 
psychedelics may have remained an annex for alcoholism. 
It ran into establishment trouble, as most good things do, 
but I think it’s burning out there, like a peat bog where 
the fire burns underground. And it will come to life 
again. I hope the younger workers will keep it alive, and 
that it will get going again. Allowing people to drive 
automobiles, smoke, and drink liquor, but not allowing 
them access to psychedelics under appropriate 
circumstances, is a completely anti-American activity. We 
haven’t been doing this for 30,000 years or so in order to 
give up just because of a few idiots. 


LAURA HUXLEY AND OSCAR JANIGER: 
A DISCUSSION 


Laura Huxley 


Airouad 1946, Aldous Huxley was approached by Laura 
Archera, a concert violinist born in Turin, Italy. Laura 
had been to the Italian city of Siena, where she had had 
the opportunity to witness the Palio, the horse race 
around the city square which has been staged regularly 
since the Middle Ages. Laura had read an account which 
Aldous had written of an earlier race, and she wondered 
whether he would be willing to write a screenplay for a 
film about the Palio. Although the film came to naught, 
Laura and Aldous remained friends. 


This friendship deepened through the years, and in 1956, 
after the death of his first wife Maria, Aldous asked 
Laura whether she had ever considered marriage. On 
April 19, 1956, the two were wed at a drive-in wedding 
chapel in Arizona. 


An accomplished author, Laura’s works include: You 
Are Not the Target (1963) and This Timeless Moment 
(1968). The following discussion between Laura Huxley 
and Oscar Janiger took place on August 2, 1991. 


JANIGER: This interview is of particular moment, since 
it will appear in an issue dedicated to Aldous. He had an 
interest in alterations of consciousness long before his 
mescaline experience, didn’t he? 


HUXLEY: Right. He said in some of his earlier lectures 
that in every tribe, in every civilization, in every culture 
there were mind-altering drugs; the most common being 
alcohol. If you read Time Must Have a Stop, which 
Aldous wrote in 1944, you will see that certain passages 
are written exactly as someone who was very familiar 
with psychedelics would write it. But he hadn’t taken any 
yet. I have a record of him reading it, and there is a 
passage where a man has died, and Aldous speaks about 
the state of consciousness after death. He was already 
familiar with The Tibetan Book of the Dead. I think it 
was all there for him then and that psychedelics just gave 
it the last push. When he actually took LSD, it was like 
a confirmation, not only of what he had learned through 
all his mystical studies, but also of his own personal 
intuitions. He drew the parallel between LSD and 
mysticism immediately. And then, in Heaven and Hell, 
he showed both sides. 


JANIGER: Were there other times that he spoke to you 
about his personal experiences of changing 
consciousness? 


HUXLEY: Well, I remember in a very worldly way he 
would say to people, "If you want to ask your boss for a 
raise, ask him before lunch. Don’t ask him after lunch, 
because his mind will be better and he’! be more inclined 
not to give it to you. 


JANIGER: Your opinion is that Aldous naturally had 
this faculty. 


HUXLEY: He had it, if only as an intellectual thing. 
His relationship to painting and music was certainly from 
the perspective of an expanded consciousness. 


JANIGER: He always claimed that he didn’t visualize, 
and it is impossible for me to imagine he didn’t. 


HUXLEY: Yes, he said that only happened when he had 
a very high fever. 


JANIGER: I always thought that he did, but just didn’t 
call it that. How can you not? 


HUXLEY: He was exquisitely aware of the world and 
was able to remember and record minute details. I guess 
this compensated for the visualizing thing. 


JANIGER: I believe there are certain people who have 
spontaneous experiences comparable to taking LSD, and 
some who have mystical experiences, but all of them 
have common elements, a particular "state of mind" that 
we tried to define through my experiments. 


HUXLEY: Well, of course, you see it in all the poets 
and great writers. If you read Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
it’s all there. It goes psychedelic from heaven to hell. 
Yes, I think we manufacture those things in our own 
chemistry. 


JANIGER: Did you personally experience that? 


HUXLEY: No, I wouldn’t say that I did. After I had 
LSD, I could understand, but only after. 


JANIGER: But Aldous actually foreshadowed the use of 
consciousness-altering drugs. For example, in Brave New 
World he speaks of soma. 


HUXLEY: Oh, yes! When he wrote Brave New World, 
in 1933 or ’34, soma was a different kind of drug. In 
Brave New World, they were not trying to open the mind, 
they were trying to close it. Soma is a tranquilizer that 
also gives some kind of heightened sexual feeling, but it 
was designed to dominate people and keep them quiet and 
happy, to do the work they had to do. In that book, he 
just put it the other way around, chemically speaking. 


JANIGER: When he chose the term "soma", I’m sure 
he was familiar with the source. Could it imply an 
alteration of consciousness at a higher level? 


HUXLEY: Not in Brave New World. Soma was just 
used to keep the people under the dictatorship. 


JANIGER: However, it was another good example of an 
induced change in consciousness and of what was in 


Aldous’ mind and thinking before his mescaline 
experience in the early ’50s. Were you married then? 


HUXLEY: No, he was married to Maria. You can check 
in his volume of letters. [Humphry] Osmond, who didn’t 
know Aldous, wrote to him. Maria immediately invited 
Osmond to come and stay with them at their house. It 
was then that he took mescaline. Later they became very 
good friends. Soon after that, The Doors of Perception 
came out, describing this first experience with mescaline. 
I knew Aldous at the time and remember reading Brave 
New World on a plane to Rome. 


JANIGER: Before Aldous went to M.I.T. in 1960-61, 
Sid Cohen and others in Los Angeles had a little group of 
people who had LSD experiences together. Were you and 
Aldous a part of that? 


HUXLEY: Yes, most were friends who were seriously 
interested, while others were involved in research. 


JANIGER: Could you recapture the general feeling as 
to what was going on and what it meant to the people 
involved? 


HUXLEY: It was a little bit like a secret society. We 
had our first group LSD experience earlier with Gerald 
[Heard], when we were married. 


JANIGER: Where was that? 


HUXLEY: That was in 1956 at Gerald’s. There were 
about eight or ten of us. Keith Ditman and his wife were 
there. I remember that a woman was beginning to get a 
bit agitated, and Aldous just went over to her and held 
her foot; he didn’t say anything, and she immediately 
calmed down. 


JANIGER: When did you decide that it might be a good 
idea to give it to select people? 


HUXLEY: It was actually Sid Cohen who started me on 
that. I recall a man whom I was working with who 
wanted to take LSD. Sid Cohen suggested that I give it to 
him in therapy. Aldous was in the house. He would come 
in whenever I called him, but I stayed from the 
beginning. 

JANIGER: What was your first experience with LSD? 


HUXLEY: It was extraordinary, because Aldous was 
really very courageous. He said that before he gave it to 
me, I should give it to him, so I could see what it was all 
about and not be apprehensive. I was a therapist at that 
time, and when he said that he wanted to remember a 
period in his life that he could never contact - the time 
just after the death of his mother - my busy little mind 
said, "Oh, I have the technique for that!" Fortunately, I 
didn’t attempt any technique and saw right away that he 
was somewhere else. That was where we used music. I 


stayed with him and later described it in This Timeless 
Moment. It was a marvelous day. It was very interesting 
because I knew that I didn’t know what was happening. 
How could I? I had never had it. I felt right away that 
what I had to do was not to disturb, that there was 
nothing that I could do. 


JANIGER: Then you took a trip. 


HUXLEY: Yes, very soon afterwards. Mine was mostly 
an aesthetic experience, like that of the others present. 
You see, at that time we never knew that one might feel 
bad with it. We took it for granted that the experience 
would always be uplifting. We would prepare very 
carefully the day before. We would not have any 
telephone in the house; it would be absolutely beautiful, 
full of flowers and music. So, I would say that generally 
these were the experiences that people had with us. My 
own experiences were very aesthetic and they would 
evolve as a natural continuation of the music, and it 
would turn into a compassionate thing. I hardly ever 
touched the point where all the opposites became one, but 
Aldous did. 


JANIGER: We are getting into another interesting 
subject: music. It is certainly a way to alter 
consciousness. Did Aldous ever express a view on that? 
I know he loved music. 


HUXLEY: He knew so much about music. I was a 
violinist and knew an entire repertoire. Once Aldous said, 
"Do you known the Concerto Adagio in B minor?" I 
didn’t know it, but he did. That happened all the time. 


JANIGER: Did he have any favorite selections? 


HUXLEY: Oh, yes. He played mostly Bach, and in 
Island he says that Bach is like being in front of creation 
and seeing how creation is made; that it is infinite. So, 
things go on infinitely. 


a letter to Osmond, "God is 
precise, just three words. He 


JANIGER: In other words, he equated certain pieces of 
music with altered states of consciousness. 


HUXLEY: Yes 
JANIGER: Anything else? 


HUXLEY: Nature. In one of his books, he writes of a 
profound feeling that he had in nature in the way Blake 
wrote about it. He felt very close to Blake and his poetry. 
He kept reading it and making tapes to listen to. 


JANIGER: Had anything occurred in your earlier life 
that could have prepared at all for the LSD experience? 


HUXLEY: I don’t think so. 


JANIGER: Were there special occasions when you 
would take LSD? 


HUXLEY: Very, very seldom. There were maybe three 
or four times that we took it ourselves. 


JANIGER: Were there other times that you administered 
it to others? 


HUXLEY: People would ask me to stay with them. I 
had all that written down or on tape, but when our house 
burned, it was all lost. It would have been very 
interesting now to see how it all fit. You see much more 
afterwards and can see how something like that fits into 
the general design. 


JANIGER: Did Aldous ever administer it or act as a 
guide for someone? 


HUXLEY: I don’t think that he did it for anyone other 
than me. People would ask me. I think they were too shy 
to ask him. We always thought that being a guide 
required a very high ethical sense, because of the ways 
one could take advantage of people. A guide becomes a 
person of great power, like a warlock, a witch, or a 
shaman. Others also noted the inherent danger of a guide. 
People kept telling me that it was the most important, or 
second most important, day of their lives. 


JANIGER: And Aldous’ feeling then was that this was 
a very useful substance in certain cases? 


HUXLEY: Well, he said it was something that could 
take you to heaven or hell. He thought that it could be a 
wonder tool in therapy if it were used properly. I was 
practicing as a lay therapist and knew that some people 
could use it and in one day accomplish the work that 
would otherwise take them a year. 


JANIGER: Your experience with it showed you that it 
a very useful agent for therapy. 


HUXLEY: Yes, very useful. But again, as Aldous says 
in Island, it is something that is GIVEN, a gratuitous 
grace, and what you do with it is up to you. 


JANIGER: Did he think that he had personally gained 
from it, in terms of his psychological insights? 


HUXLEY: Yes. He said it in a letter to Osmond, "God 
is love". That was so precise, just three words. He said 
it was almost embarrassing, but I understood exactly what 
it meant. He also talks about it in sland. 


JANIGER: He told me in a private moment that for 
him, the most significant effect was that he completely 
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lost his fear of death. In your sessions, did anyone really 
have a bad experience? 


HUXLEY: When we gave it to people, there were never 
any negative experiences so far as we knew. Of course, 
it was not many, many times, but we prepared the house 
so carefully in order that no one would be disturbed. At 
that time there were no problems. First of all, it was 
legal; second, it was not very popular because very few 
people had heard of it. It was much later when Aldous 
told me that there were some researchers on the East 
Coast whose subjects had had bad experiences with LSD. 
That was news for us. 


JANIGER: Yes, Sid Cohen had written his landmark 
article on side reactions and complications of LSD in 
1959 or ’60, but that was confined to the research 
groups. When LSD escaped from the laboratories and 
into streets, then more serious problems arose, and J. 
Thomas Ungerleider and others began to voice their 
concerns about the indiscriminate use of LSD. 


HUXLEY: Yes, I remember Aldous saying that a lot of 
the critics had never taken LSD. Aldous died in 1963, 
and in 1960-61, he was in Boston and saw the situation 
around Leary. He thought then that it was being given 
out too freely, but it was not yet as abused as it later 
was. I don’t think he ever witnessed the kind of 
disintegration that resulted, because that didn’t occur until 
after ’63. 


JANIGER: Aldous had some encounters with Tim 
Leary, of course, and that must have been an interesting 
experience. 


HUXLEY: Well, they were friends in the beginning. I 
remember Aldous coming back from Boston once, and he 
was beginning to get a little worried. I remember him 
saying, "Well, there are things happening there. Tim 
gives it to so many people." Aldous asked Tim not to 
make it so public. He once told me, “Leary is an 
Irishman and a social reformer, and social reformers go 
to extremes." 


JANIGER: I don’t think Tim was messianic. His sails 
were lofted by the winds of the times, but he was blown 
off course in the process. 


HUXLEY: Yes, but then again, I remember one time 
when Leary came here and Aldous took him to the 
airport. He was going to Mexico, and Aldous was 
begging him not to make a publicity stunt out of it, not to 
speak to the newspapers, to be very quiet. He went all 
the way to the airport with Leary, emphasizing that he 
should keep it quiet. The next day it was all over the 
papers. 


JANIGER: But generally speaking, you had good 


experiences. 


HUXLEY: Yes, yes. Oh, we had wonderful ones. 
There’s an excerpt about this in This Timeless Moment in 
the chapter "Love and Work". About six months after he 
died, I discovered that I had unknowingly taped one of 
Aldous’ visits to my studio at the beach. He had taken a 
small amount of something and had become very agitated 
and paced back and forth and was talkative. He had a 
negative experience that lasted about half an hour, and 
then he looked out the window and kept saying, 
"Confusion, Confusion, Confusion." Then, after a few 
minutes, he sat down, and I reassured him that it was 
O.K. But he had gone into this world of pretas, or 
restless ghosts. 


es prepuce the so carehilly | in ‘order at no one 
: would be disturbed. Sa 


JANIGER: Since he had rather a special interest in your 
work with LSD, did he ever mention to you what the 
future of that might be, or of how it could be integrated 
into one’s life experiences? He remarked to me once that 
it was one of the most important discoveries of the 20th 
century, but I’m sure that not everyone held that opinion. 
He spoke of altering people’s thinking and feeling 
through the chemistry of their minds. Aldous called that 
the "final revolution". Did he ever discuss the possible 
implications? 


HUXLEY: Well, as far as the ultimate use, he wrote to 
Dr. Kast about giving it to terminal cancer patients. 


JANIGER: Yes, Sid Cohen told me that Aldous was the 
first one to tell him about its use with the dying. Sid later 
proposed a research project where LSD was to be used as 
an adjunct to aid people who were dying. Was the idea of 
taking it before his death pre-planned? 


HUXLEY: Yes. It was just sort of a natural consequence 
of his life and thinking. So, when he was dying, I had the 
injection ready. Not only that, but he wrote it down; he 
wrote down his last words: "Try LSD. 100 micrograms." 


JANIGER: Did he give it to Maria? 


HUXLEY: Yes, in a way. I related Aldous’ account in 
the second chapter of This Timeless Moment. He didn’t 
give her anything; Maria had a bad experience with 
mescaline. He put her into a hypnotic state and created 
magnetic fields by passing his hands over her. He spoke 
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to her of the mystical and visionary experiences that she 
had had. And it was with those images and words that 
she died. She had told me one time that she was 
completely at peace with the thought of dying, "To me, 
dying is no more than going from one room to another." 
Two weeks later, Aldous and I discussed her death, and 
then we wrote to Dr. Kast and suggested that it would be 
such a good thing to give LSD to people who are dying. 
He also wrote about that in Island. 


JANIGER: Do you feel that you would like to take LSD 
at the time of your death? 


HUXLEY: Yes, I would like to have that experience, 
but it would depend upon who was with me at the time. 


JANIGER: Would it be correct to say that opening these 
aspects of consciousness would make a very important 
contribution in the future? 


HUXLEY: In a tape of his, "The Vision that I 
Experienced", Aldous mentions all of this and gives about 
a minute and a half to LSD. He discusses a much wider 
realm and a much wider form than just this one thing 
called LSD. It’s something that was used in the remote 
past and will be in the future. 


JANIGER: Where there other substances involved, like 
mushrooms? 


HUXLEY: Yes. I took mushrooms, psilocybin. I don’t 
know if Aldous took peyote, but before we were married, 
he went to Sacramento to defend the members of The 


Native American Church. 


JANIGER: I like to think of Aldous as one of the great 
theoreticians of the psychedelic movement, but, as you 
point out, LSD was just one aspect of the entire spectrum 
of consciousness change. Do you know that it has been 
estimated that more than a million people in the U.S. 
have tried LSD? We should keep in mind that it is only 
one of the methods by which altered states of 
consciousness can be achieved. For example, if you fast 
for days and sit alone under a tree like the Buddha did, 
you may get to the same place. 


HUXLEY: Even if you do it infrequently, you can get 
progressively nearer that state, if not completely. 


JANIGER: Laura, as you know, The Doors of 
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Perception made a tremendous impression on a great 
number of people. Did you or Aldous get many inquiries 
to explore this issue further? Were there people in other 
countries who expressed an interest? 


HUXLEY: Yes, many letters came, and some still come, 
from Czechoslovakia. 


JANIGER: Did you hear from anyone in England? 


HUXLEY: Oh, I’m sure. You know Aldous’ books sell 
much better in England than in America; here they are 
not as well distributed. People want to write about Aldous 
and his works, but they have to go to a special library 
because they cannot find his books in the book stores. 


JANIGER: Do you think that there is some kind of 
repression? 


HUXLEY: No, I think the publisher is just not 
interested. 


JANIGER: Aldous took a lot of criticism, didn’t he? 


HUXLEY: Yes, but he didn’t know it. I don’t think 
criticism was that common before his death in 1963. I 
think the criticism came afterwards. In fact, I know it 
did. That was one of the reasons I wrote This Timeless 
Moment. I had had enough of it. I even had a letter from 
someone saying that Aldous died from an overdose of 
LSD. I think there was a lot of bad criticism of Island. 
Some people thought that he wasn’t the same Huxley; he 
wasn’t cynical anymore. They said that he now spoke of 
love, and they didn’t like that. People were stuck in 
another period of Aldous’ life. 


JANIGER: In Pravda, there was an editorial about The 
Doors of Perception that said he was being held hostage 
by our crazy American notions about mysticism and the 
supernatural. They said he had lost his good sense and he 
was seduced into capitalistic, muddle-headed "pseudo- 
science". In the U.S., the initial response to The Doors of 
Perception was also less than enthusiastic. A 1953 book 
review in The New York Times said "... one would wish 
that he would have given us a fuller account of what 
happened objectively and mechanistically." The Kirkus 
Review stated "... all of this cannot be taken seriously, 
but it makes amusing reading." 


HUXLEY: Well, he stopped reading that kind of 
criticism long before. 


JANIGER: So he didn’t feel mistreated. It never 
reached him directly if they attacked him on the issue of 
psychedelic drugs. 


HUXLEY: Probably they did, but he didn’t notice. He 
was busy doing the next thing. 


THE ALBERT HOFMANN FOUNDATION 


A TREATISE ON DRUGS 
Continued from page 1 


Drug-taking, it is significant, plays an important part in 
almost every primitive religion. The Persians and, before 
them, the Greeks and probably the ancient Hindus used 
alcohol to produce religious ecstasy; the Mexicans 
procured the beatific vision by eating a poisonous cactus; 
a toadstool filled the Shamans of Siberia with enthusiasm 
and endowed them with the gift of tongues. And so on. 


The devotional exercises of the later mystics are all 
designed to produce the drug’s miraculous effects by 
purely psychological means. How many of the current 
ideas of eternity, of heaven, of supernatural states are 
ultimately derived from the experiences of drug-takers? 


Primitive man explored the pharmaceutical avenues of 
escape from the world with a truly astonishing 
thoroughness. Our ancestors left almost no natural 
stimulant, or hallucinant, or stupefacient, undiscovered. 


Necessity is the mother of invention; primitive man, like 
his civilized descendant, felt so urgent a need to escape 
occasionally from reality, that the invention of drugs was 
fairly forced upon him. 


All existing drugs are treacherous and harmful. The 
heaven into which they usher their victims soon turns into 
a hell of sickness and moral degradation. They kill, first 
the soul, then, in a few years, the body. 


What is the remedy? "Prohibition," answer all 
contemporary governments in chorus. But the results of 
prohibition are not encouraging. Men and women feel 
such an urgent need to take occasional holidays from 
reality that they will do almost anything to procure the 
means of escape. The only justification for prohibition 
would be success; but it is not, and in the nature of things 
cannot be successful. 


The way to prevent people from drinking too much 
alcohol, or becoming addicts to morphia or cocaine, is to 
give them an efficient but wholesome substitute for these 
delicious and (in the present imperfect world) necessary 
poisons. 


The man who invents such a substance will be counted 
among the greatest benefactors of suffering humanity. 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Lester Grinspoon and James Bakalar (coauthors of 
Marihuana Reconsidered, Psychedelic Drugs 
Reconsidered, Cocaine: A Drug and its Social Evolution, 
and Drug Control in a Free Society) are now writing a 
book to be titled In Defense of Marihuana. The book will 
contain a number of anecdotal accounts by people who 
believe that cannabis is useful to them. The authors are 
interested in contributions from people who believe that 
cannabis has played a significant role in their lives and 
who are willing to explain what that role has been. Their 
purpose is to help readers appreciate that many 
responsible, productive people use cannabis as a medicine 
or believe that it enhances their lives in important ways. 
Contributors have the option of remaining anonymous, 
but they should provide some information about 
themselves to put their stories in context. If you are 
interested, please send your narrative to: Lester 
Grinspoon, MD, Harvard Medical School, 74 Fenwood 
Road, Boston, MA 02115, or fax it to: (617) 277-8423. 


A group of Italian researchers have recently established 
the Societa Italiana per lo Studio degli Stati di Coscienza 
(Italian Society for the Study of Consciousness). The 
SISSC can be reached c/o Museo Civico di Rovereto, Via 
Calcinari 18, 38068 Rovereto (TN), Italy. Telephone: 
0464/413953. 


John Baker is developing a database of cross-cultural 
approaches for treating asthma and related respiratory 
diseases. The primary focus is on the uses of plants from 
the Solanaceae (nightshade) family. Field work reports, 
botanical references, and anecdotal remarks are all 
appreciated. Contributions may be sent to John Baker, 
Life Sciences, Moorpark College, Moorpark, CA 93021. 


A new book by Christian Ratsch, entitled Von den 
Wurzeln der Kultur: Die Pflanzen der Propheten (English: 
On the Roots of Culture: The Plants of the Prophets), was 
recently published by the Swiss publisher Sphinx Verlag. 
Here is an excerpt from a review by William Emboden: 
"Dr. Ratsch takes the reader back into the ancient origins 
of plant use to provoke those states of consciousness that 
have healed, allowed shamanic transformation, and have 
shaped civilizations.... We are treated to accounts of the 
rituals that surround the use of roots, stems, leaves, 
seeds, and flowers in mystical transformations and are 
provided accurate ethnobotanical accounts of the plants in 
question.... I recommend this book to all interested in a 
new view of world history, and I would suggest that 
university instructors give attention to a book that may be 
the genesis of one of the most interesting and important 
courses that you might offer." 


ANNOUNCING 


THE ALBERT HOFMANN FOUNDATION 
COMPUTER BULLETIN BOARD 


CALL (310) 315.0484 -- 1200 / 2400 baud 
System Operators: Brad Falk and Claudia Taake 


The bulletin board is designed to serve as an electronic extension of The Albert Hofmann 
Foundation. Our goal is to provide computer users world-wide with fast and convenient access by 
modem to AHF staff, services, news and library materials. In addition, our bulletin board aims to 
facilitate communication among our members and the interested public. 


Users will find it easy to get to know each other, discuss common interests, exchange information 
or to establish contacts with other users in their areas of residence. Users may leave as much 
personal information as they wish, or may choose to remain anonymous. As is the case for our 
membership and mailing lists, all personal information provided will be kept strictly confidential. 


FEATURES AND SERVICES 


- Interactive public message bases 
- Private electronic mail service 
- News bulletins on AHF events and activities 
- On-line membership information, as well as our catalog and order form 
- A transfer section for public domain text files 


These services are free of charge and are available to all users upon their first call. In the near 
future, we plan to add an information search and retrieval service to assist researchers, students, 
writers and others in need of information on specific topics and questions. Details will be 
announced on the bulletin board and in The Bulletin of The Albert Hofmann Foundation. 


The Bulletin Board is located in Santa Monica, CA on an IBM 386. 
WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO YOUR CALL 
Note: We need a document scanner to help load text onto the bbs. If you have access to a scanner 


which could be used by The Foundation or would like to donate one, please call us at (310) 
281-8110. 


$5,000 


$1,000 
$ 500 
$ 250 
$ 100 
$ 30 
$ 15 
MAIL TO: 


FOUNDING Members receive a 20% discount on all events and purchases, VIP seating at all events, and 
a lifetime subscription to the Bulletin. Their names will be engraved on a plaque in the foyer of the library. 


CHARTER Members receive a 20% discount on all events and purchases, VIP seating at all events, and a 
year’s subscription to the Bulletin. 


PATRON Members receive a 20% discount on all events and purchases, and a year’s subscription to the 
Bulletin. 


SUPPORTING Members receive a 10% discount on all events and purchases, and a year’s subscription to 
the Bulletin. 


DONOR Members receive a 10% discount on all events and purchases, and a year’s subscription to the 
Bulletin. 


REGULAR Members receive a year’s subscription to the Bulletin. 
STUDENT Members (please enclose proof of your current student status) receive a year’s subscription to the 


Bulletin. 


Your donation is tax deductible to extent allowed by IRS regulations. 


SPECIAL BONUS: If you join now with a donation or $100 or more, you will receive a free copy of Albert 
Hofmann’s book Insight, Outlook. 


- =e ee eee eee FOR MEMBERSHIP ----------------------------- 


YourName: 


The Albert Hofmann Foundation 


1725 21st Street 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 


(310) 281-8110 


Address: 
ZIP 
Phone: Day(__) Evening( ) 


Membership Category: Amount Enclosed: $ 


